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DAILY QUIET PERIOD 


EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN 


First Day—The Worth of Meditation 


The true attitude of the devout mind always involves a cer- 
tain quietism and self-relinquishment. Instead of pressing curi- 
ously forward, it sinks in meditation back, rests upon the moment 
as divine, and feels the very pavement beneath its feet as holy. 
—James Martineau. 

Liberals, who distinguished themselves from the rest of 
Christianity by their intellectual “curiosity,” need especially to 
cultivate its correlative, meditation, wherein the “curious” and 
active mind may pause, look back over what it has explored, and 
pass judgment upon itself. The great values of life are perceived 
in these quiet moments of reflection. The pause on the trail 
gives the sweeping view of the distance covered that day. 

Aspiration: In the tension of our busy lives, drawn taut by 
the many ties of business and of modern living, may we each find 
the time, at the close of a day spent in working at close range, to 
release the tensions, to step back from our work bench, and with 
devout mind, in the quiet of serenity, to view life as a whole. 
Amen. 

Second Day—The Moral Universe 


The voice of Duty—what is it, if it be not the suggestion of 
God? Is it the mandate of your own fancy, imposed upon your- 
self—the mere imperative mood in the soliloquies of your own 
will? Not so; for were the law of your making, you might for- 
give its violation, and the thought that set it up might take it 
down; yet you feel its authority above your reach, and your 
boast of indifference to be a sad pretense. Is it a mere echo of 
men’s opinion,—a deference to their arbitrary demands? Not so; 
for how often does it lift you above that opinion, nerve your heart 
to withstand the injustice of a crowd, and to fight the good fight 
though in the forlorn hope alone!—James Martineau. 

Our critical minds may question the strict philosophical 
validity of adventures of faith made by men like Martineau and 
Kant, who firmly believe that this is a moral universe, that jus- 
tice will be done, and that the right will not wholly perish. But 
in our moments of most solemn reflection, moments when we sub- 
merge ourselves into the larger mind of the race, we see a deep- 
rootedness to moral law which argues for its permanence in the 
universe, even if absolute proof is lacking. 


Aspiration: When we find the fire of life dying, when we find 
cynicism tempting us to self-gratification in defiance of the stern 
law of moral duty which has been man’s profoundest guide and 
satisfaction throughout the ages, grant that we may have the re- 
viving power to check ourselves, and to find our way back to the 
stream of humanity. Amen. 


Third Day—Religion as the Shared Life 

Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellow- 
ship is hell: fellowship is life, and the lack of fellowship is death. 
—Wnm. Morris. 

From many sources, discrete in time and location, have 
come testimonials of the misery and slow death created by self- 
love, and of the fruitfulness of a life lost in the larger whole, 
among one’s fellowmen. Volumes written on the subject have 
less effect in changing character than one moment of devout re- 
flection on the significance of some actually shared experience. 
Let us beware the mere verbal acknowledgment of fellowship. 


Aspiration: May we be delivered from the narrowing, stul- 


tifying confinement of devotion to self, to the profounder joys of 
an immortal life shared with our fellowmen. Amen. 


Fourth Day—In Time of Despair 
How many young men have I not hailed at the commence- 
ment of their career, glowing with enthusiasm and full of the 
poetry of great enterprises, whom I see today precocious old men, 
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with the wrinkles of cold calculation on their brow; calling them- 
selves free from illusion, when they are only disheartened; and 
practical, when they are only commonplace!—Joseph Mazzini. 


Despair and cynicism should be exorcised by the-simple 


fact of their very barrenness. ‘‘Power dwells with cheerfulness; 
hope puts us in a working mood,” wrote Emerson. There is no 
enterprise at all in the despairing attitude—a true place for the 
application of the maxim, “‘nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
Aspiration: Though strong winds of evil shake our faith in 
that which is most high, under whatever name we call it, grant 
that our clear eyes and stout hearts may help us withstand the 
storm, in the firm confidence that good can prevail. Amen. 


Fifth Day—Hope and Action 

Men come to be builders by building, harp players by play- 
ing on the harp; exactly so, by doing just actions we come to be 
just; by doing the actions of temperance we come to be temper- 
ate; and by doing brave actions, brave.—Aristotle. 

Meditation is but one phase of the alternative rhythm of 
life. It should prepare us better to make into reality those ideals 
which quiet reflection bring into our minds. But we must not 
forget that work is the other half of the cycle, and that hope is 
nourished by action, despair by inaction. 

Aspiration: As we daily move from rest to activity, from 
quiet to haste, from reflection to execution, and then back again, 
may that cycle be so filled with that which is worthy of man at 
his highest, that our lives shall be constantly enriched. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Courage for Action 


How, then, is one to recover courage enough for action? 
By striving to restore in oneself something of that unconscious- 
ness, spontaneity, instinct, which reconciles us to earth and 
makes man useful and relatively happy. 

By believing more practically in the Providence which par- 
dons and allows of preparation. 

By accepting our human condition in a more simple and 
childlike spirit, fearing trouble less, calculating less, hoping more. 
— Henri Frederic Amiel. 

Reflection which is self-centered may prove to be the op- 
posite of the inspiring and lifting experience which we seek in 
our Daily Quiet Period. Only when this quiet period is de- 
voted to reflection beyond the self—to relation with humanity 
and with the cosmos, do we gain from it the courage and hope 
for action in life, which completes the alternating cycle, and 


- makes our life a whole. 


Aspiration: May our knowledge of our kinship with the 
great forward-looking spirits of the past keep us from despair. 
May our solemn moments be occasions of inspiration to go forth 
and to do, as loyal members of an ever-striving mankind. Amen. 


Seventh Day—The Supreme Worth of Truth 


We acknowledge but one motive—to follow the truth as we 
know it, whithersoever it may lead us; but, in our heart of hearts, 
we are well assured that the truth which has made us free will in 
the end make us glad also.—F. Adler. 

In times when our “animal spirits’ do not supply hope, there 
is solid refuge in the harbor of truth. We must guard against over 
indulgence in the creation of consoling hypotheses. Simple 
truths may be far more sincere. If final answers are to be denied 
us, we can exult in the possession of the truths we do have—let 
the heavens fall, if they must! 

Aspiration: When clouds of honest doubt obscure our faith, 
when force in the hands of crazed half-men seems to have de- 
stroyed our own hope, and the hope of mankind with it, may we 
still remain firm and calm in our respect for truth, and the mel- 
lowing equanimity which it brings. Amen. 
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BOLSHEVISM 


N the issue of November 18, 1937, The Register 
published an article by Ernest Morgan entitled 
“The Bankruptcy of Bolshevism.” That article 

was sponsored by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. This organization now presents another 
viewpoint in an article by Corliss Lamont entitled, 
“Ts Bolshevism Bankrupt?” 

The Register does not wish to be classified either 
with those who think everything evil comes from 
Russia, or with those who think that the millennium 
has arrived in that country. There is much room 
for debate about Russia. Any point of view seriously 
and intelligently. presented should be _ respected. 
It was with some reluctance that the earlier article 
was published because it was feared that it might be 
misused by the bitter enemies of Bolshevism, and there 
is some reluctance to publish this one, because it 
may lead to a misunderstanding of our position. 

An example of the absurdities resulting from irra- 
tional anticommunist indoctrination is occurring in 
Boston. A new chairman of the school committee is 
warring on obscene magazines, saying that they are 
‘published by communists and atheists, who are seek- 
ing in that way to break the morale of children and 
prepare them for subversive propaganda. It might be 
interesting to take a half dozen of the magazines to 
which the chairman objects, to his office, and ask 
him to name specifically the communists who are pub- 
lishing them. His face, we believe, would take on a 
color much seen in Russia. 

On the other hand, we wish to say that in our 
judgment those who declare that social perfection is 
demonstrated in Russia are equally blinded by some 
form of indoctrination. A sympathetic consideration 
of Russian conditions will take account of the medie- 
valism of precommunist Russia, and the tremendous 
difficulties encountered by those who have wished to 
make the common lot more bearable. At the present 


time no one can tell what the next developments wil 
be. It is best then not to judge but to seek to under- 


stand Bolshevism. 
ok * 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 


CIENCE, which for specialized purposes tends to 
rule out the things of the spirit, accepts faith in 
the order of Nature. But Science, after its 

greatest triumphs, does not bring proof or disproof of 
the goodness of the order of Nature. 

To such as do not realize its limitations science 
may prove a curse. They may believe that quantita- 
tive truths about material things are final truths, and 
life to them will seem bleak. Their salvation is to be 
found in a higher faith, the faith that the order of 
nature is good. Such faith is often granted to men of 
science who are drawn into mystic rapture before 
Nature’s immensity. This happened to Ptolemy, the 
astronomer, who, in the words of Robert Bridges, 


gazing with naked eye upon the stormy night 
forgat his science and in transport of spirit 

his mortal lot—and it seemed to him as if his feet 
touch’d earth no longer. 


* * 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY 


FEW years ago Dr. Von Ogden Vogt read at the 

Berry Street Conference a lecture entitled 

“The Church and the Academy.” This lecture 

was later published in Christendom, and has now 

been published in pamphlet form by the Unitarian 
Student Commission. 

At the original hearing many were impressed by 
the vitality and cogency of Dr. Vogt’s remarks, and 
they were greatly pleased to learn of the wider cir- 
culation of his words. A few brief quotations will il- 
lustrate the clarity of his analysis: 


. ... there is not only a prevalent indifference to 
religion on the part of faculty people, there is wide- 
spread opposition. This opposition expresses itself all 
the way from classroom jibes and wise-cracks to sober 
argument and discussion. In many academic lecture 
halls, thousands of our finest youths are subjected to the 
devastating influence of smart asides and jesting allu- 
sions.respecting the Church and what it stands for... . 

Not unrelated to the lack of interest or the overt 
opposition of faculty members, especially the younger 
ones, is the ignorance of religion by the presidents and 
the corporations which elect them. In recent years, 
several men have been chosen for the presidency of 
leading universities whose lives were devoid of any 
concrete religious connection. 


Not many who have spent recent years in univer- 
sity halls, or who know university life, will deny the 
truth of these statements. Copies of Dr. Vogt’s lec- 
ture may be obtained from the Unitarian Student 
Commission, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Escape from Hatred 


Dale DeWitt 


The timeliness of this discussion will be apparent to all Mr! DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Hollis, New York, executive secretary of the Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches, and a regional director of 


the American Unitarian Association. 


HE war drums are beating and the world witnesses 
again the stirring of hatreds for the purposes 
of war. A disturbed world is rapidly becoming 

a hating world. We have known for a long time that 
there was danger of war coming, and now we are face 
to face with that reality. Although no one has de- 
clared war, there is fighting in two hemispheres. In 
all nations, there are civilized and religious people to 
whom the avoidance of hatred should be a matter of 
great importance. Is there any way that we can es- 
cape from the pressure of hatred that surrounds us? 


I 


The specific peoples that we in this country are 
most likely. to hate are the Italians, Germans and 
Japanese. The Germans have built a system of racial 
superiority, open and avowed militarism, dictatorship 
and ruthlessness. Their contempt for democracy has 
been boldly expressed. The Italians have a philosophy 
similar to that of the Germans and a similar system of 
government. They have made war aggressively in 
Africa, with complete disregard of the world’s moral 
opinion. Both these nations have openly entered 
Spain to overthrow the most nearly democratic gov- 
ernment which ever existed there. The Japanese in 
the grip of a militaristic régime have now undertaken 
for the second time to flout the opinion of the world, 
and their expressed aim is to conquer China. Our 
moral opinion cannot but wholly disapprove of the 
system and purposes of these nations. 

In the face of this, it may sound chimerical to sug- 
gest that we ought to think carefully about how we 
may love the people of these nations. The immediate 
reaction of the average man is, ‘“‘Why should we love 
those who are carrying out evil purposes and violating 
the basic morality which has been accepted by the 
best elements of the world?” 

When treaties are broken and nations become 
aggressors in war, displaying ruthlessness on every 
hand, the average person fails to see any reason why 
those responsible should be loved. Nevertheless, re- 
ligious people have such a responsibility. Particu- 
larly, those who claim to be followers of Jesus must 
recall that one of the most prominent pronounce- 
ments of their leader was to the effect that we should 
love all people, even our enemies. This responsibility 
for loving the people we are inclined to hate involves 
more than the integrity of religious people. It is the 
central fact in determining whether or not we shall 
become like those who are doing wrong. We need to 
know how to love our enemies, also, because, unless we 
do, we may be led into making a very serious mistake 
of strategy in the effort for peace. No more challeng- 
ing need faces us now in America than to be calm and 
careful and to be sure that our attitudes are based on a 
desire for the good of the world rather than a desire 
to get revenge for evil action. We have not yet drifted 
into the full vindictiveness which might easily engulf 


us. We have a chance to think over and check up im- 
pulses, and unless we take that chance now we may find. 
the opportunity vanishing. 


II 


Are there any practical things we may do to con- 
trol and guide our feelings towards the people of these: 
nations which are so strongly tempting us to hatred 
today? Certainly this question can be answered af- 
firmatively, and I shall attempt to make an answer: 
which will at least be suggestive. I believe there are: 
four ways by which we may, if we care to, sustain a 
love for the people of these nations which are causing’ 
trouble. 

First we must remember that the Germans, the: 
Italians, and the Japanese are human beings, cut from 
the same basic patterns as ourselves. They are: 
brothers by the very processes and developments of 
nature. It is our tendency when we dislike people to 
brand them as less than human. It is not difficult for: 
us to think ourselves better than they. The people 
of this nation or of any other nation cannot be so proud 
of themselves that they are sure they always do right. 
As long as we live in an imperfect world and are im-- 
perfect people, a sense of guilt will prompt us to want. 
to make ourselves out better than we are. Often, in 


’ order to do this we discredit the other person. When 


the world was lost in hatred in 1917, it was with the: 
greatest ease that we were able to convince ourselves. 
that the Germans were somehow inferior to the rest. 
of humanity. It is easy for the black man in Africa to 
think of the white man as inferior. It is easy for the: 
yellow man to think of Westerners as inferior. It is 
easy for the Nordics to think that their race is superior 
to all others. But we are told by anthropologists and 
students of human nature that we are all basically 
alike. We are of the same material, just as the sword. 
and the plowshare are of one material, though molded. 
and tempered differently. 

A second means by which we may love those: 
people of the wayward nations is the understanding of 
their specific problems and psychology in relation to: 
them. Briefly stated, there are the following matters , 
to be taken into consideration which will help us to 
understand. Germany has been under the pressure 
of an unjust vengeance, inaugurated by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Fascism in Italy was bred by a be- 
trayal at the close of the last war, and by a constant. 
attempt on the part of the large European powers to 
make her feel inferior. Japan has a religion which 
tells her people that they are a chosen race and that. 
their emperor is the only divine person on the earth. 
They have a great sense of their own capabilities and 
a deep jealousy, born of unfair treatment by the 
western nations. America has snubbed, insulted, and 
discriminated against the Japanese. Each of these 
nations has a severe problem of population anda. 
scarcity of resources. These are only suggestive con- 
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‘siderations in understanding the background of these 
nations. There are many other similar points where- 
by understanding might reveal that they are not 
‘completely evil. The reasons for distorted national 
life are just as real as the reasons for distorted per- 
sonality. 

A third way to love these people is to try to remind 
ourselves of the greatness of their culture. The list 
of gifts from the German, the Italian and the 
Japanese peoples, would be too long to include here, 
but such a list would cover the fields of morality, 
philosophy, art, music, literature, commerce, as well 
‘as many others. The blindness of our present judg- 
‘ment may cause us to lose sight of the good that 
there is in them. We cannot quite hate them if we 
remember fully all the great things they have con- 
tributed to the world. 

A fourth point that will help us, if we care to love 
the fascist aggressor peoples, is that justice and right 
action, springing from love, can do more to end their 
evil ways than war. We may love our enemies and 
still try to do something to check their mistaken ac- 
tions. The regulations of law and order in our world 
do not require hatred as the basis of their enforce- 
ment. The judge does not have to hate the man he 
sends to jail. As a matter of fact, where hatred en- 
ters, injustice usually results, and the purposes for 
which processes of regulation were intended are 
violated. The fact is that, in our international conflict 
of interests, we are up against a choice between meth- 
ods which do not require hatred, and the method of 
‘war which unquestionably can not be used without 
hatred. Ideally, the method of love would require a 
kind of spiritual suasion, such as would result from an 
abundant good will, a superpowerful nonresistance. 
But a realistic facing of facts tells us that this is out 
of the question. We are not good enough and the dis- 
ciplines of nonresistant pacifism cannot be learned so 
quickly. Our only practical alternatives to war are 
much less than perfect. Even such as we have may be 
outside our present capability. What we need to find 
is a way that, although not ideal, will not require the 
cultivation of hatred as a basis of its employment. 
‘The immediacy of the problem does not allow the 
promulgation of an international organization which 
would serve as an instrument of peace. 


III 


The United States is in much the best position 
of influence and leadership today. Parallel or a simi- 
lar type of action by other nations would undoubtedly 
result if we acted. It need not be what is commonly 
called collective action. What kind of action by this 
country can peace lovers support which will not 
be suicidal, as war is, and which they can support 
‘without hatred and which they feel will be of some 
help? There are two which might be followed, neither 
ideal, yet neither so faulty or dangerous as drifting. 
‘One would be to try to check the aggressor nations by 
economic power and moral pressure. The other would 
be a constructive policy of isolation. 

There is a division among peace lovers in this 
country as to which method is best. This division 
grows more bitter. An improvement on such an antag- 
onistic division would be a common recognition that 


either plan might work with profit to the world. 
There is much rationalization in the arguments of 
both groups, because the discussion is so uncompromis- 
ing. Unless the dogmatic attitude of certainty on 
these viewpoints is relieved, it would be found that 
neither will be adopted. Muddling or stumbling will 
be the result. The isolationist plan might work to the 
good of the world and it might do the opposite. And 
it may be it is impossible. The method of economic 
coercion might be handled badly. But public opinion 
should press the government to choose one or the 
other plan and prosecute it consistently. 

That an isolation policy can be carried out 
without abandoning love for the people of the trouble- 
some nations will be conceded more readily than that 
economic coercion can be carried out under love. But 
if economic power were used as a definite alternative 
to war, certainly there would be no great strain 
against caring for the people who were being checked. 
It would involve carrying out the people’s boycott 
aggressively, and government initiative in controlling 
trade with the aggressor nations. We are being told 
that to undertake such a method we must be prepared 
to fight. 

IV 

We should not be taken in by this argument. 
We need not be prepared to fight if the economic coer- 
cion is used thoroughly. If it is used thoroughly, the 
aggressor nations could not muster strength to con- 
tinue fighting nor would they prefer the economic sui- 
cide and internal revolt that would result from trying 
to force war without adequate means. The aggressors 
are extraordinarily vulnerable. The big problem and 
the only problem involved in the economic method is 
that of the unwillngness of munition makers, oil 
companies, certain financiers, and others who profit 
out of war and the threat of war, to forego the profits 
that are now piling up. It will cost the profiteers of 
war something to have war checked and the threat of 
war stopped. And they represent a force, very in- 
fluential with governments. One of the reasons for 
urging economic action is to make the public and the 
governments face this gigantic obstacle to peace. 

We are told that the people’s boycott cannot be 
effective, that it will make us more amenable to war, 
and that it will consolidate the people of aggressor na- 
tions behind their leaders. These arguments need 
careful examination. The boycott may not be fully 
effective in itself, but it will serve as a check. It 
is desperately feared by the Japanese militarists. It 
is a force to be reckoned with. The argument with 
reference to the hatred it stirs is dubious. When 
people boycott, their attention is greatly diverted by 
action on goods, not on people. All that is needed for 
a boycott to be effective is a conviction that it will 
check a wrong undertaking. A diverting element and 
a sublimation of feeling are factors that modify the 
argument that a boycott would increase belligerency to 
a dangerous point. This is a matter of human psychol- 
ogy that can be tested, and there is for it an argument 
more valid than most people would admit on first 
thought. The third argument, that public opinion 
in warring countries will be consolidated behind dic- 
tators if the boycott is carried out, meets with the 
fact that dictators handle public opinion much as 
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they please anyway, and always to their own advan- 
tage. 

The thing dictators really fear is the weakening 
of their economic power, for, beyond a certain point, 
regardless of their propaganda efforts, they cannot 
long hold the confidence of their people. 


V 
Most of the peace lovers who use the arguments 
against economic coercion are perfectly sincere. But 
it is unfortunate that their views suit the profiteers 
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of war perfectly, and also serve to protect those prof- 
iteers who thrive on undeclared wars and armament. 
programs as well as on declared wars. Economic 
coercion is not the ideal way—nor is isolation—but. 
it is a way that is not fundamentally dependent upon 
hatred. But either coercion or isolation, together with 
realization of universal humanity, the understanding: 
of problems and the remembrance of great contribu-- 
tions to culture, will in method allow those of good 
will to continue to love the Germans, the Italians, and. 
the Japanese. 


Redeem Your Own Radio 


Roger C. Fenn 


Mr. Fenn is headmaster of the Fenn School, Concord, Massachusetts. 
of the radio committee of the Massachusetts Civic League. 


URELY the pessimistic article in The Christian 
Register of December 9 entitled ““Redeeming the 
Radio”’ cannot represent the opinion of the ma- 

jority of listeners today. The author must either be 
very hard to please, or must live in a section of the 
country where the many excellent programs now avail- 
able are never heard. For the industry always has 
been and still is hard at work redeeming itself. 


I 


It is true there are some programs of poor quality, 
and I myself have campaigned against them publicly 
and privately for several years past. Who is to judge 
them? In spite of all our crusading there always will 


be inferior programs, just as there always will be in-.. 


ferior pictures and books.and friends and food. But 
that does not prevent us from surrounding ourselves 
with what we consider good pictures and books and 
friends, or providing ourselves with only the purest of 
foods. We can be just as selective with the radio dial 
and just as successful, around New England at least. 

Certainly when one considers how little effort 
or money is necessary to bring into one’s parlor the 
finest actors, lecturers and musicians in the country, 
and how much one would have to pay to go to them, 
there is no cause for complaint. The great broad- 
casting companies, which have spent a generation in 
research work and have invested millions of dollars 
in their stations, were not built by the small minority 
of the people who demand only cultural programs. 
They were built as an advertising medium, with adver- 
tisers’ money, and they have done their work so well 
that they have become almost a public necessity. 
Now, although they still are private concerns, they 
have a definite moral obligation to serve the whole 
public, and, considering the average taste of the whole 
public that they serve, their programs are definitely 
raising the common cultural standard. Have the 
magazines, newspapers, books, pictures, theaters or 
movies been any more careful than the broadcasters 
to avoid profanity, obscenity, or even bad grammar? 
Have any of them, except possibly the movies, im- 
proved their general standards as much as the radio? 

II 

What, then, are some of these better programs 
which seem so numerous to some of us and so rare 
to others? I have had no more access to sources of 


He was the first chairman 


information than any other private citizen. I use the: 
radio section of the daily papers, of such magazines 
as The New Yorker, and The Educational Bulletin pub-- 
lished monthly by N. B. C. From these I have tuned 
in on so much fine music for nothing but the price: 
of my radio set that I am almost ashamed. There are- 
symphonic recordings every afternoon from two to- 
four during the week days, and electrical transcrip- 
tions of Gilbert and Sullivan operas on Wednesday 
evenings. At varying times but recurring once a 
week come the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
with Stokowski conducting, the N. B. C. Music Guild, 
and the finest orchestras of Boston, Chicago, Roches-- 
ter, Detroit, Minneapolis and San Francisco. There: 
are the U. S. Army, Navy and Marine Bands, the: 
Music Appreciation Hour of Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
and still others. On week-ends, when most of us 
have the most opportunity for listening, there is the: 
Metropolitan Opera every Saturday afternoon, and 
the N. B. C. Symphonic Orchestra every Saturday 
evening, with Toscanini and Rodzinski conducting. 
On Sunday, besides church services suitable for al- 
most any religious convictions, one can hear the New 
York Philharmonic in the afternoon, and the Ford 
and General Motors concerts in the evening, featuring” 
guest stars from the Metropolitan Opera and the finest. 
instrumentalists in the world. These will not all 
satisfy the musical yearnings of all artistic souls, but 
there is a wide range of choice for a wide variety of 
listeners, and after all there is much in what Dr. 
Archibald Davison has said at Harvard, that any: 
music which is fine of its kind is good music. 
Meanwhile for top quality programs outside the: 
field of music there are news commentators like 
Kaltenborn, Lowell Thomas, Boake Carter and Doro- 
thy Thompson. There are authoritative addresses on 
topics of vital interest in the Town Hall of the Air 
every Thursday evening, and on countless special. 
occasions, when the President sits by the fireside, or 
the king of England abdicates, or Admiral Byrd in 
Antarctica talks with the Graf Zeppelin in mid-Atlan-— 
tic. There is the Ohio School of the Air, to mention 
only one of many, bringing a complete and scientifi— 
cally planned liberal education right to your living- 
room. Probably no true lover of sport will ever be: 
really satisfied to hear a football game or a tennis 
match over the air, but when one cannot attend alk 
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the big sports events, certainly the story red-hot over 
‘the radio is infinitely better than the Sunday news- 
paper the next day. History and drama are mixed 
in such programs as the March of Time or Cavalcade 
of America, and drama is given alone by the Silver 
Theater every Sunday afternoon, and by the N. B. C. 
Theater Guild and the Lux Radio Theater all through 
the week. 

What more do you want for the mere price of a 
radio set? 

III 

There are several other facts usually ignored by 
those who decry broadcasting in America. For in- 
stance, it is easy for one dissatisfied crusader to say, as 


in the article referred to above, that a series of lec- © 


tures on astronomy, physics, chemistry, philosophy 
and esthetics would prove immensely popular. The 
program manager in any big radio station will deny 
this, and it is his business to know what the public 
wants. He is already maintaining a far higher general 
standard than the public demands. 

I will refer to a scientific investigation of listeners’ 
tastes. Recently a very comprehensive survey was 
made simultaneously in thirty-three different cities 
by ‘‘Co-operative Analysis of Broadcasting,”’—a group 
of several dozen advertisers. As it was done by tele- 
phoning systematically to thousands of listeners, the 
results obtained give the tastes only of those listeners 
who own telephones. It is safe to say in general that 
the telephone owners as a whole have a higher cultural 
standard than the nontelephone owners as a whole, and 
yet only 2.4 percent of the listeners preferred the 
programs classified as talks. Let us divide all the 
programs as classified in this survey into two groups, 
placing in group A such types as concerts, news, drama, 
talks, and classical or semi-classical, and placing in 
group B such types as musical revue, dance music, 
serial drama, variety, personality, and the amateur 
shows. The fact is then revealed that only 39.5 per- 
cent of these telephone-equipped listeners preferred 
group A, while 60.5 percent preferred group B. 

And how well do the broadcasting companies 
meet this demand of the listeners-at-large? The same 
survey shows that 37 percent of the broadcasting time 
was devoted to group A programs and 63 percent to 
group B. And this point is worth noting also—that 
only the evening hours were covered by this survey, 
when the bulk of the programs are necessarily com- 
mercial. If the day time had also been included, 
when there is a higher percentage of the sustaining 
programs, the time actually devoted to the high quality 
types in group A would be even higher than 39 per- 
cent. 

IV 

Looking at the radio situation in this light, there 
is no reason why any intelligent and fair-minded adult 
should complain. He can receive what he likes in 
abundance and ignore the rest, as he does with every 
other human factor influencing society. 

It is only with the children that the radio ought to 
present a problem, for it is extremely difficult to pre- 
vent them, in their formative years, from being seri- 
ously affected by programs which we would not our- 
selves have selected for them. They can be distracted 
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from school work, from outdoor exercise, from meals 
and from sleep. They can be changed from energetic, 
creative, self-reliant young dynamos into lazy, un- 
imaginative, passive little parasites, relying on other 
people for all their entertainment and leisure time ac- 
tivity. Their taste for everything cultural and ar- 
tistic can deteriorate to a passion for blood-curdling 
thrillers, the hollow syncopation of cheap jazz, or the 
spineless self-commiseration of the crooner. 

Our adult efforts must be devoted to saving the 
children from this constant exposure, by teaching them 
to listen with discrimination. It can be done if par- 
ents will take the time and trouble to listen with their 
children to some of: the cheap programs, and make 
guarded but effective comments. A mere snort of 
amused contempt from a respected father will do more 
toward destroying a son’s love for a vulgar radio 
character than will a dozen angry “jaws” forbidding 
him to listen. Parents must take their children to 
visit a broadcasting studio and teach them the mech- 
anism. Schools must organize radio clubs to produce 
programs of their own. Many such groups are now 
well under way, having sprung from the pioneer work 
of such teachers as Joseph B. Eagan of Charlestown, 
author of excellent scripts for children to act, and 
Russell V. Burkhard, who has developed nation-wide 
broadcasting among the Newton Public School pupils. 
And schools must organize radio appreciation clubs 
to discuss the merits and demerits of programs on the 
air, following the lead of Dr. Howard LeSourd, chair- 
man of the committee on social values in motion pic- 
tures. What Miss Elizabeth Bell has done in the 
Springfield schools with her motion picture apprecia- 
tion club, can be done elsewhere for the radio. By 
such aggressive and constructive attacks on the 
radio problem we can make our children more appre- 
ciative listeners, more discriminating citizens and more 
intelligent voters. 

. V 

It is simply a question of whether we take a de- 
spairing and helpless attitude or a progressive and 
courageous one toward this new factor in our society. 
The radio is like the camel who crowded into the poor 
Arab’s little tent. Our first impulse is to withdraw 
feebly before the ugly intruder, for he is too big to be 
pushed out, but the more intelligent plan is to re- 
ceive him, nourish him, and befriend him. Many of 
us are already riding happily on our camels. 

* * * 


UNDERCURRENT 
Florence Becker 


The poet said there is a sea 
Between your island soul and mine, 
But did he know the undertow 
That carries silt from you to me— 
That island roots may intertwine 
Below the interfering brine? 


Though cable, boat and radio 

Play Hermes to the island soul, 
And little bodies swim their best 
From green atoll to green atoll, 

It is most comforting to know 
That islands have a common rest 
And murmur with the undertow. 
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The Alabama Hills 


Marie S. Gunn 
Mrs. Gunn is a native of Meridian, Mississippi. She has lived the past seven years with her husband in Alabama. 


OSAMOND had always liked the city. She liked 
the bright lights, the tall buildings and the 
people. Even the hustle and bustle, the noise 

of cars and buses, and the grinding of brakes caused a 
peculiar sensation of joy. 

The big store, from its basement to its nth story, 
the little exclusive shop, with its luxurious findings, 
fascinated her. There was ever something new to 
arouse and hold her interest. 


I 


When she finally made up her mind to marry and 
move to the country to live, she was still a city de- 
pendent. Living in the city had become a habit and, 
like whiskey, it was hard to give up. She was born 
there. Her friends were there. Her ideas had been 
molded to conform to city ways of thinking and doing. 

And this place in the country was to be her real 
home. She had come to spend the remainder of her 
life in the Alabama hills. 

This “right-about-face’” to adapt herself to a 
new environment did not seem easy. Even knowing 
the man she married, when he lived in her city, was 
different from knowing him on the red soil from 
which he sprang and to which he had returned. These 
were his hills, and these people were his people. 

Rosamond felt like a wanderer in a strange land. 
The scattered houses and the absence of life caused 
a vacant feeling within her. The quiet of the day and 
the stillness of the night produced loneliness. It was 
a stinging loneliness that was hard to shake off. Like 
a bee, it kept buzzing around her heart. 

Everywhere she went she looked for her lost 
lights—her lost people. Where were they? Why was 
she always looking for them? Did she think there 
could be a transformation of the red hills? She 
gazed at the clay of them—the stark nakedness of 
them. How would she ever be happy in this strange, 
new world? 

Awake early one morning—at the break of dawn 
—Rosamond glimpsed the sun rising above the hills. 
She was awed by the beauty of the scene. In it was 
an answer to her question. She told herself that these 
hills and these people must become her hills and her 
people. Knowing and understanding them would 
bring the happiness she so desired. 

She told herself this—but how was she to start? 
Spending her days in one room in a small boarding 
house only created an urge to travel back to the city. 
This “‘pent-upness” brought introspection. She longed 
for action and expression—expression among people 
who spoke her language. 


II 


Jack had given her a coupé for a wedding gift. 
In an effort to escape herself and the boredom she 
was suffering, Rosamond motored back to the city 
every few months. Back to old friends. Back to her 
old life—parties, shaded candles, men, and clothes. 

But these did not bring contentment. And how 


far they were removing her from the man she mar- 
ried! These were not the things he loved. Jack was 
living a life milder in color and slower in pace. ~ 

He owned a store, acres of land, and many dogs— 
pedigreed July fox hounds. Fox hunting was his 
hobby. He had, at least, something that no one could 
take from him. 

Rosamond thought of this as she was speeding 
home from the city one afternoon in late February. 
Her hands on the wheel, she knew she was then touch- 
ing the only thing she possessed—an automobile. 
She didn’t have even a hobby. 

The day was bleak. The gray clouds hung low 
and, showing no forbearance, burst into torrents of 
rain. The cold wind was blowing everything in its 
path. Relentlessly, it blew against Rosamond’s face 
as she lowered the car window for air. Suggestive of 
no leniency, it seemed to say, ““‘Wake up and live.” 

“T will live,” she said to herself. “I'll have a 
hobby. I will possess something, too. Something 
that shall tie me so intimately to it that the bonds 
cannot be easily broken.” 

She thought of Jack’s acres. Something spoke 
from within. She would have a home in the deep 
country. Build a house on Jack’s acres. Plant and 
cultivate. The security of their own home, and the 
cultivation of Jack’s hills, would bring the peace and 
contentment for which she longed. She believed God 
had made it so. Close association with this soil 
would bring communion with these people. Through 
communion would come understanding. 

The idea gripped her. Rosamond wondered why 
she had not thought of this before. All her life, she 
had loved excitement—but all her life a “wee small 
voice” had spoken to her. Above the life and the 
gaiety of the city, a voice, unseen and unexplained, 
always called her from things worldly. She knew well 
that it was this ‘‘small voice” that had brought her 
and Jack together. Now, it was leading them. They 
would follow. Follow to the end of the road that led 


-to one hundred forty acres of Alabama hill country. 


Ill 


With hearts and hands joined in a common in- 
terest, Rosamond and Jack set to work clearing the 
land. 

On a gentle slope, a wide-spreading, white Co- 
lonial cottage, with green shutters and roof, was built. 
Behind the house, the low hills were bordered with 
redbud and dogwood trees. Through them the breeze 
from the hills gently blew and cooled their faces. 
There was peace, and they knew that all was well. 

Innumerable plans for beautifying the land about 
the cottage kept Rosamond occupied. . Laying off 
beds and putting out shrubs held a peculiar fascination 
for her. She loved the smell of the upturned soil. 
As she dropped the tiny seed into it, she thought of 
lovely flowers. Flowers were seed glorified. The 
very same seed in another form. She thought of the 
approaching Easter. 
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Each new interest linked her closer to the mys- 
terious soil. She was conscious of a new life. Spring— 
flowers—Easter—all had a new meaning. 

She and Jack viewed their acres. They watched 
the daily growth of young, tender plants—the budding 
and blossoming of the fruit trees. They were satisfied 
—and happy in their accomplishment. 

The weeks passed. Their cottage was becoming 
more than a shelter. It was mellowing with use. It 
was becoming a home. Love and labor had joined 
to make it so. The Persian cat and fox hounds had 
absorbed the spirit of occupancy and possession. 

The birds had become theirs, too. Rosamond 
awoke early each morning to greet the bluejays, the 
little brown thrush, and the two red-birds that came 
to their feeding tray. She was loath to leave the last 
notes of the mocking bird at sunset. She loved to 
listen to his changing notes, to imagine that he was 
ae with her, the red sun as it sank behind the 

ills. 


These hills which she had never known before! 
Now they spoke a language that she had come to 
understand. She, Jack and the hills had secrets that 
no one else shared. 


IV 


But they had much more. They had found the 
real meaning of the word ‘“‘Neighbor.”’ To Rosamond, 
particularly, this was significant. She had never 
truly known the brotherly love that carries with it a 
sense of responsibility, and an act of service. 

When her sister was expected for a visit, one of 
the neighbors came in and helped with the preparation. 
Several others brought baskets of flowers—the very 
kind she had legions of in her own garden. 

And Rosamond loved this great warmth of feeling. 
This was communion that brought understanding. 

She and Jack were happy. They now knew peace 
and beauty and a passionate contentment in their 
new life. 


Is Bolshevism Bankrupt? 


Corliss Lamont 


This article is presented by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice as giving a point of view contrasting with 


that of an article appearing in The Register of November 18, 1937. 


He is the author of “Man Answers Death.’ 


INCE this fall marks the twentieth anniversary of 

S the birth of the Soviet Union, it is appropriate 

for all sorts of commentators, both favorable 

and unfavorable, to try to sum up the actual achieve- 

ments of the Soviet Republic and to establish the 
truth of what is going on there. 


I 


And what is the truth about Soviet Russia? Well, 
the U. S. S. R. today constitutes such a huge and 
complex panorama of human enterprise that it is a 
country easy to misunderstand, and easy to find 
fault with on the basis of partial and often biased re- 
ports. But when we look at the total picture, I think 
that what stands out is this very simple truth: that in 
the Soviet Republic we have a country whose govern- 
ment and people have been, considering all circum- 
stances and especially the unpropitious pre-Soviet 
Russian past, remarkably successful in establishing a 
new economic and social system. And the basic 
ethical principle behind this system is loyalty to the 
freedom, the well-being and the progress of all man- 
kind regardless of race or nationality, religion or oc- 
cupation, age or sex. 

In a recent issue of The Christian Register Ernest 
Morgan, by emphasizing the political aspects of the 
situation in the Soviet Union and hardly mentioning 
anything else, builds up a case for ‘““The Bankruptcy of 
Bolshevism.” It seems to me that Mr. Morgan 
rather neglects that “total picture’ which we ought 
to have in mind. Even on the question of democracy, 
it is well to remember that besides political democracy, 
there is economic democracy, social democracy, sex 
democracy, racial democracy, and international de- 
mocracy, the principle that all nations should live on 

terms of equality, freedom, and friendship, and should 


Mr. Lamont is the son of Thomas W. Lamont. 


not interfere with the legitimate and peaceful as- 
pirations of other peoples. These last five forms of 
democracy are much farther advanced in Soviet Russia 
than in any other country in the world, though, of 
course, the complete fulfillment of international de- 
mocracy depends upon governments over which the 
U.S.S. R. has no control. And I believe that political 
democracy is making impressive and genuine progress, 
particularly in view of the historical background 
and the present international situation, both of which 
Mr. Morgan almost entirely overlooks. 


II 

Let me review some of the more significant facts 
about Soviet Russia. When the revolution came in the 
fall of 1917 the industrial and mechanical develop- 
ment was a century or so behind that of the more ad- 
vanced nations of the West, such as Great Britain and 
the United States. Furthermore, due to three devas- 
tating years of world war, it was in a terrible state of 
disorganization; and went from bad to worse during 
the civil war years, when industrial production at its 
lowest point was reduced to twenty-five percent of the 
1915 level. Agriculture in 1917 was even more back- 
ward than industry, being carried on in a very primi- 
tive manner by the millions and millions of ignorant 
and illiterate peasants who constituted eighty-five 
percent of the population in the tsar’s empire. 

No greater contrast could be presented than by 
the economic situation in the Soviet Union today. 
The complete 1936 figures show an increase in indus- 
trial production of 635 percent over prewar Russia. 
By comparison the gain in the U. S. A. over 19138 
was forty-seven percent, in Germany thirteen per- 
cent, in England six percent, while in France there 
was an actual reduction of two percent. The esti- 
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mated increase in the U.S. S. R. for 1937 is more than 
800 percent over 1913. At the same time the real 
wages of the workers have gone up by leaps and 
bounds, increasing almost 400 percent in the last 
ten years; there is no unemployment; and the capitalist 
cycle of boom and depression appears to have been 
permanently eliminated. 

The main schedules of the original Second Five- 
Year Plan were fulfilled as far back as April 1, 1937; 
and the customary furor over the nonfulfillment of 
plans applies only to the greatly increased figures for 
the year 1987. The Third Five-Year Plan starts 
January 1, 1938, with the slogan of overtaking and 
surpassing the capitalist nations. 

In agriculture, following a long period of strain 
and stress, a comparable picture is to be seen. With 
all but a slight percentage of the farms collectivized 
and mechanized, the harvests during three out of the 
last four years have been the largest in the country’s 
history. This year the greatest harvest of all will 
probably total almost 115,000,000 metric tons of 
grain, as compared with an annual average of 80,000,- 
000 before the war. Famine and the threat of famine, 
which for generation after generation in the old Russia 
constituted the greatest single economic evil, has 
definitely become a thing of the past. 


III 
Soviet progress in culture has kept pace with the 
economic advance. The illiteracy figure, which in 
the old days amounted to about seventy percent of 
the population, has been cut down to almost nothing. 


Education has gone forward with most rapid strides: 


in both urban and rural areas. The number of edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds and the number of 
students in them has increased many times over. 
The masses of the people have become voracious 
readers of newspapers and magazines, pamphlets and 
books. Enjoyment of and creative participation in all 
the arts has become phenomenal. Racial and national 
minorities, cruelly persecuted by the tsars, have been 
encouraged to develop their own languages, their own 
theaters, their own schools, and their own institutions 
in general. Racial prejudice has all but disappeared. 
Another most significant cultural phenomenon in the 
Soviet Union has been the rise of science in place 
of the old religious, social, and economic supersti- 
tions. 

Unlike the Fascist dictatorships, which make 
pretensions of lasting forever, the aim of the workers’ 
dictatorship in Russia is to do away with itself as soon 
as possible by establishing a classless democracy. The 
best testimony that the Soviet government and the 
Communist party are serious and sincere about this 
was the enactment of the new Soviet constitution just 
about a year ago. The outstanding thing about this 
constitution is its writing into the law of the land a 
new and epoch-making charter of liberties for every 
citizen—the right to work, the right to leisure, the 
right to education, the right to material security in 
old age or in case of physical disability, the right of sex 
equality, and the right of racial equality. 

Of course it has taken time for the Soviet people 
to build their democracy and to lay the necessary ma- 
terial foundations for it in the economic freedom and 


security of everyone. I predict, however, that the 
Soviet constitution will be lived up to sooner and 
more fully than has been the case of constitutions in 
most other countries, including our own. 


IV 


In regard to world peace, the long and consistent 
record of Soviet Russia has been a dramatic contrast, 
not only with the policies of most other existing na- 
tions, but also with those of imperialist Russia under 
the tsar. The key to this record lies, I believe, in 
the fact that the economic roots of war have been 
entirely eliminated in the Soviet Union. No private 
individuals or groups can possibly profit from a war. 
And since socialist planning has done away with over- 
production and depression, there is no terrific economic 
pressure, as in capitalist lands, to get rid of surplus 
goods and capital abroad and to acquire colonies and 
spheres of influence for this purpose. In addition, 
Soviet socialism has no use for national or racial preju- 
dices and has always had as its goal a peaceful inter- 
national community in which all nations and races will 
work together on an equal basis for the greater good 
of mankind. 

It is, then, the economic success of the Soviet 
Union, its progress in culture and democracy, its stand 
for world peace, its writing into the realm of actuality 
the great and universal human ideals, that is winning 
more and more friends for the U.S. S. R. The truth 
about the Soviet Union cuts through and across all 
the ordinary barriers of nation and of race, of religion 
and class and profession. 


V 


With these various considerations in mind, we 
in America who are sincere friends of the Soviet Union 
will not lightly abandon our reasoned faith in that 
country. We will not change our attitude each time 
we come across a pessimistic dispatch about. Soviet 
Russia in the morning newspaper; nor each time some 
embittered correspondent publishes an unfavorable 
book, or some philosopher aligns himself with the pro- 
fessional enemies of the Soviet Union. We know that 
Soviet Russia has plenty of problems still to work out; 
we wish her well; and on occasion we shall be so bold 
as to offer sympathetic criticism. But as realists we 
ought to know that until we have a perfect society 
we cannot expect to change to new social and economic 
forms through perfect methods; that until we have a 
perfect democracy we cannot expect to bring about 
fundamental changes through perfectly democratic 
means. These things being true, we stand by the 
Soviet Union both now and as far as we can look into 


the future. 
* * * 


In a notebook found in Joseph Shoemaker’s pocket after his 
fatal flogging at Tampa, Fla., on the night of November 30, 1935, 
by the Ku Klux Klan, was the following quotation: ‘Happy is. 
that people, and proud they may be, who can -enlarge their 
franchises and perfect their political forms without bloodshed or 
threat of violence, the long debate of reason resulting in the glad 


consent of all.” 
* * * 


“America’s slogan should be: ‘Not one American boy for 
European war trenches.’ ’—Rep. Joseph B. Shannon (Missouri). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IS JESUS GONE? 

The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. By 
Henry J.Cadbury. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 

Forty years ago our parents saw Jesus 
plainly, and found him a comforting master 
and friend who understood everything in 
their lives. But Albert Schweitzer came 
with his ‘Quest of the Historical Jesus,” 
and with a wrench to our hearts he took 
Jesus from us. 

He told us that ‘“‘the Jesus of Nazareth 
who came forward publicly as the Messiah, 
who preached the ethics of the Kingdom 
of God, who founded the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth, and died to give his 
work its final consecration, never had any 
existence.” 

And then, as if trying to make up for 
what he had done, he added as his con- 
clusion: ““He comes to us as one unknown, 
without a name, as of old by the lake-side 
he came to those who knew him not. He 
speaks to us the same word: Follow thou 
me! and sets us to the tasks which he has 
to fulfill for our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey him, whether they 
be wise or simple, he will reveal himself in 
the toil, the conflicts, the sufferings which 
they shall pass through in his fellowship, 
and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall 
learn in their own experience who he is.” 

These words at the very end of Schweit- 
zer’s book were very beautiful. But did 
they not seem to show that for the final 
solution of his quest he had depended en- 
tirely on his instincts, and had discarded 
the use of his intellect? In other words, 
his positive conclusion seemed to be based 
not at all on reason. So to some of us there 
came a distrust of his book, and there even 
seemed to be a chance that Jesus might 
yet come back, essentially the same Jesus 
as the master in whom we had believed 

Now Professor Cadbury tells us what 
his searching of the New Testament scrip- 
tures has taught him. He, too, says in 
effect that the Jesus in whom we used to 
believe has gone never to return, because 
he never was a historical figure. He tells 
us that neither the Christ of theology nor 
the Christ of one’s own personal experience 
can ever bring back to us the real Jesus 
of the first century days on the hills of 
Galilee and the last turbulent week in 
Jerusalem. In Dr. Cadbury’s own words, 
his study “leaves us an historical figure and 
an historical scene vague and incomplete 
in outline, jejune in interest, alien and irrel- 
evant to the great issues of modern life. 


The gap must either be left empty or be 
filled partially and tentatively by pains- 
taking historical research and imagina- 
tion.” 

But how, we ask, can our religious needs 


wait upon the partial and tentative results 
of historical research and imagination? 
Surely such research and such use of the 
imagination are liable to many an error. 
Dr. Cadbury is well aware of this. He 
adds: “For many of us it will remain more 
satisfactory to leave much about him un- 
known, much about him alien both to our- 
selves and to the church that more imme- 
diately succeeded him, than to paint him 
up unconcernedly in our own image, or, 
what becomes so often quite similar, to at- 
tempt to supplement the imperfect his- 
torical portrait with what we call the Christ 
of faith. Religious faith has its place, but 
it is doing no service to either religion or 
science to allow religious faith the author- 
ity which belongs to history, or vice versa. 
. . . . Without illegitimate borrowings be- 
tween them we may follow both as far as 
each will lead us.’’ So the book ends. In 
other words, the Christ of religion cannot 
show us the Jesus of history, nor could 
the Christ be revealed to us by any pos- 
sible historical understanding of that 
figure of bygone days. 

What have we then? We have the same 
access to God that Jesus had, the same 
pathway between God and ourselves. God 
will come into our hearts and lives if we 
will, just as he came to Jesus. Perhaps he 
will come to us in the form of the Christ, 
for God is in Christ. But we can know 
him only so far as we really care, as we are 
entirely sincere. The pure in heart shall 
see God, no others. 

Those who are interested in this kind of 
gospel would do well to read Professor 
Cadbury’s book. 

Franklin Zeiger. 


* * 
HESITATION AND LOGICAL CON- 
CLUSION 


Future of Christianity. By 
New York: 


The 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Faith in an Age of Fact. By Edward 
H. Reisner. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $1.50. 

In these two brief books on the future 
outlook of religion, two philosophical 
thinkers, representative of the best scholar- 
ship of our day,— a modernist liberal, and 
a naturalistic humanist,—present their 
different points of view in carefully thought 
out and clarified form. Professor Reisner, 
the humanist, carries the critical scientific 
method to its logical and only rational 
conclusion from the point at which Pro- 
fessor Brightman hesitates. 

“The new religious orientation,’ says 
Professor Reisner, ‘represents a logical 
extension and development to modernism 
that modernism bears to fundamentalism. 
Modernism has departed substantially 
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from the world view, the intellectual 
methods, and the ethical values of the 
earlier Christian tradition, but it has halted. 
halfway in going modern. It accepts. 
science up to a certain point, but it holds 
on to an intellectual system which is no. 
longer authoritative—no longer even re- 
spectable.” I have quoted thus at length, 
because the quotation clearly expresses the: 
attitude of an ever growing number of the 
critical and scientific minded intellectuals. 

Professor Brightman’s book is a glaring 
example of everything the scientific human-- 
ist deplores. Dr. Brightman uses the same: 
scientific method, ‘‘up to a point,” for ar- 
riving at truth, as does Professor Reisner, 
and then, although he is convinced that. 
the critical scientific method has discredited 
the mythology upon which the traditional. 
Christian dogmas are founded, he feels 
justified, regardless of science, in postu-— 
lating a Platonic spiritual world distinct 
from the world of matter in which religious: 
reality is to be found. The realm of re-- 
ligion, therefore, for Dr. Brightman, is be-- 
yond the reach of science. This, of course, 
is the old dualistic dichotomy of spirit 
and matter in conflict. 

Professor Brightman postulates a limited 
god, though a personal god, struggling 
within nature for the supremacy of spirit.. 
He opposes his philosophy of a limited 
theism to that of a completely naturalistic 
humanism, which he thinks is now obsoles- 
cent. ‘The movement of humanism,” he: 
says, “which was aggressive and rather 
promising a few years ago, is much less 
vigorous than it was, in the judgment of 
competent observers.” This reviewer 
thinks that Professor Brightman and “‘the- 
competent observers” have taken the wish 
for the fact; whereas, what has really hap-- 
pened, when the critical movement in re-- 
ligion arrived at its logical end in a com- 
plete naturalistic humanism, in panic and 
in fear of the consequences to organized 
religion of such a revolution, leaders in the: 
critical movement made a retreat and be-- 
gan counter revolutions in the hope to save- 
what remained of theism against the on- 
rushing tide of naturalistic humanism. 
Every present day movement in modern 
religion is directed to this end. At Oxford 
and at Edinburgh, voice after voice was 
raised against the menace of humanism to 
organized religion. Many books, pam- 
phlets and articles in religious periodicals: 
have appeared during the past year, with 
this object in view. The writers all reveal 
a better understanding of the present sig-- 
nificance of humanism than does Dr. 
Brightman; they understand its growing 
power. No one has defined the present con-- 
flict so well as Hilaire Belloc. 

It is true that, so far as the liberal 
churches are concerned, they will stop at 
some form of a vaguely defined pseudo. 
theism. This may be Dr. Brightman’s: 
meaning; humanism is no longer aggres-- 
sive in the liberal churches, but humanism: 
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OUR FORUM 


TEMPERANCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have the program of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society for 1937, and now that 
the year has passed I wonder what has 
been done to carry it out and what is 
planned for 1938. I have found no work 
reported in The Register. Are the Alliance 
branches doing anything? What are the 
young people’s groups doing? Is the Lay- 
men’s League giving any attention to the 
drink problem in their studies of social 
questions? What about its relation to re- 
ligious education? 

There was published in The Register un- 
der the heading, “The Cocktail Hour,” an 
important address by Gladys Simmons. 
It would be a most effective and valuable 
paper to distribute if made into a leaflet. 
I wish The Register, in co-operation with 
the Temperance Society, would make it 
available. 

As a result of all the research that has 
been carried on in the last few years there 
is now everything necessary for thorough 
education along the line of beverage alco- 
hol. What is now needed is the dissemi- 
nation of information among both the 
young and adults. Only a few have fol- 
lowed the work of those who have been 
carrying on the experiments necessary to 
determine the exact influence of small 
‘doses of alcohol and thus have discovered 
the effect of moderate drinking. 

A new era has opened in the prosecu- 
tion of what has been called temperance 
work, which began many years ago and 
has had its political, social and individual 
phases. For a valuable sketch of the move- 
ment we have ‘‘The Rise of Prohibition in 
America,” by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 
In this account it is interesting to note the 
activity of ministers in dealing with the 
evils of intemperance. I find also in the 
history of the town of Weare that one of 
the early churches required as a condition 
of membership the signing of the total ab- 
stinence pledge. Thus the church recog- 
nized its responsibility in the matter of 
‘dealing with this social problem. Is its 
obligation any less today? We have only 
to read the account of Rev. John Pier- 
pont’s experiences as minister of Hollis 
Street Church to realize what ministers 
were willing to suffer for the cause in those 
times. 

Equally with the need for the agitation 
against war and for a better understanding 
of the problems of industry and labor is the 
need for a knowledge of what the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors is doing for the 
race. The results of a careful study of the 
facts and opinions emerging from late in- 
vestigations make it appear that here is 
social problem second to none in im- 
portance. 


The Church as organized today with its 
various departments is peculiarly adapted 
to deal with the subject. It provides a 
study in science, in ethics, in religion. 
Thus approached, it is an interesting topic. 
Out of such a study would come some 
valuable contributions to The Register if 
its pages were open to them. 

Mary T. Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 
THE OLD NAME 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Let us stick to the old name, Christian 
Register. 

The name bears no sectarian features, 
and there is always enough sound gospel in 
its columns to promote the Unitarian cause. 

Yours, a loyal Unitarian, 

Orrin E. Harmon. 

Liberal, Mo. 

* * 


“THE WEAKLY UNIT ERRING” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Believing that The Christian Register has 
no higher purpose than to register Chris- 
tianity, that its name has been fitting, is 
now, and shall be in the future, I trust no 
consideration is really to be given to this 
change of name. 
The agitators. suggest to me 
Weakly Unit Erring.’”’ 
Mrs. Heman Taylor. 
Plainview, Neb. 
* * 


MAGNIFICENT THING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have been very much occupied and 
had not gotten around to read the Christ- 
mas number of The Register until last night 
when I had a wakeful spell, and between 
one and two o’clock I read it. I think it is a 
magnificent thing. I can think of a dozen 
people to whom I should like to send it. 

That marvelous “Quiet Hour” of Wait- 
still Sharp’s is alone worth a year’s sub- 
scription, not to mention Dr. Griffin’s ar- 
ticle, and Mr. Williams’s on the title page, 
and the very fine editorial entitled “Ro- 
mance and Reality,’’ and the ‘‘Not to Be 
Opened until Christmas’’ by Mr. Parker. 

I want to extend my very sincere con- 
gratulations. I did not even miss ‘the 
pleasantries.” 


“The 


Elizabeth W. Tripp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * 
NEVER NEVER 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Change the name to The Unitarian 
Weekly? Never! Oh never! Unitarian 
is a good name, but Christian has a broader 
and a deeper meaning. 
Register may seem to mean less than 
“Advance” or “Leader,” but it means 


something worthy. And Weekly! No mat- 
ter how the word is spelled, it sounds weak, 
and strength is what we want, not weak- 
ness. 

Weakly at first, then weaker still, until 
it could no longer stand alone, and finally, 
might have to merge with The Christian 
Leader. = 

I fear that would be the result. 

An Old Subscriber. 


(To the Christian Register, but not to any 
Weakly paper, even though Unitarian.) 
Needham, Mass. ‘ 
* * 


ANOTHER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Concerning a note on page 13 of The 
Christian Register for January 6, 1988: 
there is another woman minister in Tran- 
sylvania. It is Miss Barbara Bedo of 
Fogaras. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
tarian school at Kolozsvar, and is now 
preaching in England. 
Robert S. Hoagland. 
Exeter, N. H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 59) 

goes on in a rising tide, a completely secu- 
larist movement. Kenneth Ingram, while 
feebly defending a liberal religious theism, 
in a recent Spectator, London, article, de- 
clared: ‘“‘The secularist development far 
exceeds any occasional religious revival or 
any combination of religious activities. . . 
One of the conspicuous features of the 
immediate situation is the steady trend 
to the Left of the more intelligent types of 
young men and women.” ‘ 

Despite the many activities, and the 
vast output of literature to combat the on- 
coming of a world order based upon a 
purely scientific and naturalistic humanism, 
there is no evidence that any one has seen 
a great light to guide the world back to 
God; there is merely a hesitancy of the 
liberals to accept the inevitable conclu- 
sions of their premises. They have 
adopted theistic philosophies of religion, 
but have shown no evidence of a genuine 
conversion. 

Professor Reisner meets the question, 
as does Roy Wood Sellars, in a recent 
pronouncement: Can humanism properly 
be called religion? They answer, of course, 
in the affirmative. Conservative liberals 
will find much comfort in Professor Bright- 
man’s defense of theism, as opposed to 


humanism. 
William A. Marzolf. 
* * 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Personal Religious Beliefs. By W. A. 
Harper. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $1.50. 

Radio addresses on “My Christian Be- 
liefs,”” by Professor W. A. Harper of Van- 
derbilt University. The lectures are re- 
produced in this book just as given over 
the radio. 

William A. Marzolf. 
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Notes by the Way 


Robert C. Dexter 


Adult Education 


Ernest W. Kuebler and I left Boston 
Thursday night for a meeting in New York 
Friday with our adult education commit- 
tee. That committee, as most of the read- 
ers of The Register know, has its head- 
quarters in New York—the first national 
committee to follow the suggestion of the 
Appraisal Commission that some activi- 
ties should remove themselves from the 
neighborhood of Beacon Hill. For over a 
year now a group of men and women, rep- 
resenting the Laymen’s League, the Al- 
liance, the Y. P. R. U., and the depart- 
ments of Religious Education and Social 
Relations, has been studying ways by 
which our churches could become more ef- 
fective centers of religious and ethical edu- 
cation for adults. We by no means started 
from scratch, as outside authorities tell us 
that, by and large, our churches are now 
doing as effective work in adult educa- 
tion as any in the country. However, we 
are not satisfied, and we have been explor- 
ing various possibilities of intensifying this 
aspect of our church life. Many plans 
have been studied, among them a National 
Unitarian Forum. It was to consider this 
plan and other suggestions that we met in 
New York. In what is now a considerable 
experience with committees, inside and 
outside our fellowship, I have never seen 
one which has taken its task more seriously 
than this. The attendance has always been 
good, and the discussion excellent. Out 
of our meeting last Friday came a number 
of suggestions, which will be still further 
explored by other committees of the As- 
sociation, the League and the Alliance, and 
which we believe will eventuate by the 
autumn of 1938 in a program of adult edu- 
cation, the need of which was pointed out 
by the Appraisal Commission. Much of 
the credit for the splendid work of this 
committee goes to its chairman, Percival 
Brundage of Montclair, N. J., but every 
member participates fully. 


Our Representatives in Spain 


Some readers of The Register will re- 
member that last spring the Association 
accepted the generous offer of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred W. Jones, graduate students at 
Columbia, to go to Spain at their own ex- 
pense and to bring back to our churches a 
picture of the needs in that devastated 
country. The Joneses have just returned 
and have submitted a thrilling report of 
their experiences. This report we plan to 
have printed and distributed to our 
churehes. I have seen nothing that com- 
pares with it both in analysis and vivid 
description. Mr. Kuebler and I spent some 
time in New York in discussing with Mr. 
- and Mrs. Jones ways by which their story 
could be broadcast to our churches. They 
are to be in Boston the last of January, 
speaking before the Associate Alliance, and 
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we want to get their story before as many 
groups as possible, there and elsewhere. 
The Quakers and other groups working in 
Spain are setting up in New York a non- 
sectarian nonpartisan relief committee 
known as the Spanish Child Welfare As- 
sociation, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones are 
working with them. Dr. Martha Eliot, the 
sister of our president, and Miss Grace 
Abbott, another prominent Unitarian, 
are members of this committee. I visited 
the committee headquarters, 9 East 46th 
Street, and went over their plans, and I 
have no hesitation in recommending them 
as a channel through which relief should 
flow to the sorely tried Spanish people. 


The World Alliance 


The one ecumenical organization which 
from the beginning has made no discrimi- 
nation on creedal lines and in which Uni- 
tarians have co-operated fully, has been 
the World Alliance for Friendship through 
the Churches. I believe that our efforts for 
world peace and understanding, at least 
as a church body, can be best made 
through this channel, and in order to 
strengthen this connection Mr. Kuebler 
and I visited their headquarters and se- 
cured from them many valuable sug- 
gestions, particularly for peace education 
in our church schools. 


The Washington Church 


If there are any weak-kneed Unitarians 
left I recommend a trip to Washington 
over Sunday and a visit to All Souls’ 
Church. From nine in the morning to ten 
at night on Sunday, and almost every 
other day of the week, All Souls’ is a 
veritable hive of activity. A marvelous 
church school, two first-rate adult classes 
(the one before which I spoke had a hun- 
dred in attendance) a church service for 
five hundred with splendid music and an 
excellent sermon, a magnificent organ re- 
cital, followed by a book-hour (fifty or more 
present), a dinner, a live young people’s 
society, and a first-class moving picture 
in Pierce Hall. I fear I missed something, 
but these are all I had time for. The week- 
day program is equally intensive. Since 
my last visit the church has been given 
$23,000 to remodel its basement, and 
they’ve put in a splendid gymnasium and 
class rooms. This money was given anony- 
mously by a nonmember of the church who 
was impressed by its community service. 
The church has invited the District Police 
Boys’ Club to use the’ basement—another 
example of its service to the Capital City. 
Undoubtedly the Washington church has 
its problems, but its successes are impres- 
sively evident to a visitor. Incidentally, 
here is a church which is doing a splendid 
job in adult education. The leaders are 
keen for new ideas and suggestions; I spent 
Monday morning talking things over 
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with one or two of the people who were 
looking for advice; but I am sure I got. 
more than I could possibly give. 


The Ludlow Amendment 


It happened that I was in Washington 
Monday, January 10, when the House of 
Representatives voted down the Ludlow 
Amendment to the constitution. This 
amendment provided that the people: 
should take a vote before war is declared. 
Assuming that war would be declared by 
any country nowadays seems contrary to: 
the facts; regardless of that, however, I 
want to express my personal satisfaction 
that the bill was not advanced to a hearing. 
Such a hearing at the present stage of the: 
world’s history would be tantamount to a 
notice to any aggressor nation that so far 
as the United States was concerned it 
could do as it pleased, so long as it did 
not invade our territory. In principle I 
am opposed to the amendment as con-- 
trary to our representative system of 
government; and also because in a critical 
situation I believe the people can be 
more easily stampeded by propaganda 
than Congress and the Administration. 
Owing to other appointments, I was un- 
fortunately unable to be present in the 
House when the bill was discussed, but 
went down shortly afterwards and had a 
brief interview with my own Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Edith N. Rogers. Mrs. 
Rogers showed considerable courage in op- 
posing the bill and speaking against it on 
the floor of the house. In so doing she 
showed that with her, as with Mr. Landon, 
the interests of the country came first, 
and partisan politics second. I know that 
sincere people differ regarding this bill, 
but I am convinced that its passage, and 
even its discussion, would encourage war, 
rather than peace, in the world. 


The World Council of Churches 


From Monday night through this noon 
I spent at the meeting of the American dele- 
gates to the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences. That was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the so-called electoral college in 
which thirty of the major evangelical 
bodies elected ten representatives to go to 
Holland next May and set up a permanent 
body. We are not represented in that 
body, which must accept the Edinburgh 
basis of a belief in ‘‘The Incarnation.” 
Dr. Lathrop and I, however, were in- 
vited to the delegates’ meeting; unfor- 
tunately Dr. Lathrop was unable to at- 
tend. Although I was, in one sense, an 
outsider, I found the meeting very much 
worth while. Over a hundred leaders of 
American Protestantism were present, and 
the sincerity and earnestness with which 
they set about their task was impressive. 
Differences of creed, liturgy, and organiza- 
tion were represented, and were much in 
evidence, but the spirit of unity was mani- 
fest. The inclusiveness of the movement 
was limited so far as we were concerned; 
but up to that barrier there was the broad- 
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est spirit. The way is still left open so 
that on the Commission on Life and Work 
those of us who, in John Mott’s somewhat 
ambiguous words, ‘‘are not clear on their 
theological position’”’ (we think we are the 
clear ones) may bring their contributions. 
He was most generous in recognizing the 
contribution at Oxford of some whose be- 
lief regarding the Incarnation was not the 
same as his. 

Just what the future may bring is un- 
certain. I am hopeful that from Oxford 


and Edinburgh and the Holland meeting 
may come forth a wider basis for a co- 
operative Christianity than has hitherto 
been seen; and, if so, we shall be thankful. 
The world needs it. If. our contribution 
to that great stream shall be only a partial 
one on account of dams which others erect, 
we shall regret it. But in my judgment 
that should not prevent us from making 
whatever contributions we may. ‘The 
common task needs all that each of us 
may give. 


New York City Midwinter Conference 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches 
of New York City was held on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, January 9, at All 
Souls’ Church. The afternoon session began 
at four o’clock. A supper was served at 
6.30 and the evening session began at eight. 
After a business meeting in the afternoon 
conducted by Rev. George G. Howard, 
president of the Conference, Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director of the American 
Unitarian Association and executive sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Conference, in- 
troduced the speakers. 

Weston Howe, field secretary for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, told of the 
national work of the League, its present 
program and problems. He spoke of the 
significance of the Partnership Plan and of 
the present project which is concerned with 
evaluating news sources. He indicated 
that it was the experience of the past in 
connection with the Partnership Plan that 
greater understanding between the min- 
ister and laymen was furthered. He said, 
“The practical experience of the layman 
in the daily life problems and his attitude 
towards them presented to the minister 
make it possible to reach a co-operative 
understanding.’’ He emphasized the im- 
portance of the program for churchmanship 
which the League has undertaken, with 
the churchmanship week at the Shoals and 
the efforts to get local chapters to realize 
the full responsibility for the business 
interests of the churches. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance, spoke in a very practical 
manner about the plan of organization 
through which the work of the Alliance 
was carried on. Using the Alliance Hand 
Book as the basis of her discussion, she 
told of the different officials, the different 
departments and the work that was 
undertaken by each society. She pointed 
out the democratic way in which the Al- 
liance is organized, and how it is served 
by directors in each district. It was ap- 
parent from her thorough grasp of the 
plans and activities of the Alliance that 
her leadership will be of a very practical 
sort. 

J. Donald Johnston, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
told of the work of the organization and 
i ts close relationship to the other agencies 


of Unitarianism, the American Unitarian 
Association, the Alliance and the Laymen’s 
League. There are two outstanding char- 
acteristics of the young people of our 
churches according to Mr. Johnston. One, 
they are fundamentally interested in and 
devoted to Unitarianism; two, they are 
marked by very great differences among 
the localities and groups. The program of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was 
presented in a very interesting manner in 
which the chart of activities was followed. 
This chart was explained as portraying the 
field work, the regional conferences, the 
Leyden International Bureau, the Young 
People’s Religious Union News, the young 
people’s Sunday, assistance in programs, 
and young people’s week at the Shoals. 
The work of the committee on the New 
Commonwealth for International Peace 
and Security was described. Mr. Johnston 
expressed his appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity for such contacts as’ he has had 
with the Metropolitan Federation of young 
people. 
eration, now rapidly increasing its influence 
and activities, would become one of the 
most important in the country. 

Following these addresses, an interlude 
of organ music was given by Miss Luella 
W. Vaile, director of the junior choir of 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Dr. Thomas P. Haviland, president of 
the Joseph Priestley Conference, gave an 
address in which he told of the awakening 
sense of responsibility among Unitarians 
in his area. He stated that Unitarians are 
not easily discouraged; that they are will- 
ing to go ahead in the face of obstacles; 
and that they admit the necessity of 
change in the world. He told of the loca- 
tion of the various churches in the Priestley 
Conference and the types of conference 
meetings which were held. Their project, 
the Joseph Priestley House, was described 
as an impetus towards unity and responsi- 
bility. Another project for responsibility 
is the conference aid to the Harrisburg 
church. 

The afternoon meeting was closed by a 
hymn, and a prayer by Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls’ Church. 

At the supper, Rev. Joseph T. Salek, 
minister of the Fourth Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, acted as toastmaster and in- 


It was his feeling that this fed-. 
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troduced the various guests, including Er- 
nest W. Kuebler and George G. Davis of 
Boston. The new color moving pictures 
of activities at Unitarian headquarters in 
Boston was shown for the first time and 
was received with very great interest and 
enthusiasm. 

At the evening meeting, a devotional 
service was conducted by Rev.*Elmer D. 
Colcord, minister of the First Liberal 
Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. This service 
was participated in by the junior choir of 
the Church of the Saviour. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Frederick B. Robinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, who was 
introduced by Mr. Howard. His subject 
was, “Adult Education in Church Pro- 
grams.” Dr. Robinson’s very stimulating 
address was followed by a vigorous dis- 
cussion of the viewpoints which he had 
presented. Some of the most interesting 
problems raised were the relationship 
between adult education, conducted by 
churches, and the foundations in secular 
organization; the nature of the spiritual 
experiences involved in adult education; 
and the opportunity in adult education for 
dealing with controversial questions. 

This was the largest midwinter confer- 
ence that has been held for many years in 
New York. Approximately two hundred 
people attended the various sessions and 
there were 160 at the supper. 


* * 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN HEAD 
GREATER BOSTON’S FUND 


Two prominent Unitarian laymen are 
heading this year’s work of the largest 
community chest in the United States, 
Greater Boston’s Community Fund, which 
supports 109 hospitals, health and social 
service agencies serving the metropolitan 
area of Boston, Mass. 

Charles Francis Adams, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Navy and a past president of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, is president 
of the Community Federation of Boston, 
association of Community Fund agencies 
for central planning and financing. 

Leverett Saltonstall, formerly Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives and present president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, is general chairman of Greater 
Boston’s 1988 Community Fund Campaign 
to be conducted January 24 to February 8, 
with a goal of $4,500,000. 

Unitarian parishes of Metropolitan Bos- 
ton joined churches of other denomina- 
tions January 23 in observing ‘““Commu- 
nity Fund Sunday,’’ when from hundreds 
of pulpits the applied religion expressed in 
the humanitarian work of these agencies 
was the subject of sermon or special 
appeal. 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, West Newton, 
Mass., co-operated with the campaign 
management in arranging for speakers be- 
fore Unitarian groups. 
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Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The annual meeting of the 
church, held January 12, was one of the 
most encouraging held in many years. 
The year was closed with a balance in the 
treasury. A gift of $250 for church school 
work was reported. The Junior Alliance 
presented to the church a modern stere- 
opticon with cooling device. The congre- 
gation authorized the appointment of a 
committee to devise ways and means of 
purchasing the new hymnal, ‘Hymns of 
the Spirit.” 


The Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 
Jenkin R. Hockert, well-known Unitarian 
layman, president of the church, was ap- 
pointed Magistrate in the Courts of New 
York City on January 1, 1938. His in- 
duction took place on January 8 at Town 
Hall, Jamaica, Long Island. Numerous 
judges and civic leaders of the community 
were present and spoke on this occasion. 
Judge Hockert was presented with a ju- 
diciary robe by fellow members of the Ki- 
wanis Club. Mayor La Guardia, who 
made the appointment, gave the chief ad- 
dress. He spoke of his efforts, together 
with those of Mr. Hockert and other 
forward-looking citizens, towards civic 
improvement in Queens. He emphasized 
the importance of the Magistrate Courts to 
the borough in view of the approaching 
World’s Fair, and promised that with the 
co-operation of the good judges who are 
being appointed, he would see to it that 
such crooks as came to New York during 
the World’s Fair would see the World’s 
Fair from Riker’s Island Prison. 

The minister of the church was one of 
the speakers and admonished Mr. Hockert 
to keep in mind the careers of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, also members of 
the Unitarian faith. Mr. DeWitt stated 
that there were only two fundamental po- 
litical philosophies, one that the people 
should be exploited, and the other that the 
people should be served. He expressed 
the conviction that Mr. Hockert held to 
the latter philosophy. 

Five hundred citizens of Queens at- 
tended Mr. Hockert’s induction, indicat- 
ing the interest of his fellow citizens in his 
career. 


First Unitarian Church, Orange, 
N. J. Benson B. Priest was elected presi- 
dent of the church at its annual meeting. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
in the treasury. The increase in the 
amount of subscriptions for this year more 
than doubled the loss of subscriptions. A 
parish supper preceded the annual meet- 
ing. 

Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N. Y. At its annual meeting the church 
passed a resolution endorsing movements 
concerned with improving the lot of the 
unemployed, and particularly certain move- 


ments concerned with the improvement 
of housing conditions among less privileged 
citizens of the community. The resolu- 
tion appealed to the municipal government 
to enlist the support of all citizens to meet 
these needs. The congregation presented 
to the minister a purse in appreciation 
of his work. 


First Church in Belmont, Mass. 
The annual meeting was held on January 
10, following a largely attended parish 
supper. The seven clubs connected with 
the church reported themselves as in good 
order and active. The Sunday school has 
an enrollment of about two hundred. This 
is about as large a school as can be ad- 
ministered to best advantage with the 
present equipment. The chairman of the 
parish committee commented upon the 
constant use of the church plant. Aside 
from services of worship in the church, 
the parish house had been used, during the 
past year, for about 175 meetings of groups 
or organizations connected with the church, 
and for about 105 meetings of groups 
or organizations outside the church, but 
serving the community in one way or 
another. A budget was adopted calling 
for an expenditure of about $8,000, and 
the parish voted to install the new hymn- 
book, ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit.” The con- 
tributory Annuity Plan of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society was discussed 
and approved in principle, but action upon 
it was postponed. 


Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. For the first time the an- 
nual meeting has been held in January 
instead of in April, the change of fiscal 
year having been voted a year ago. In his 
recommendations the minister said, ‘‘Let 
us, without pressure, seek to make it a 
normal step to increase our actually en- 
rolled members: but in no sense to lessen 
our welcome to all who find our doors 
open to them in any method of their own 
choice.” The minister is giving a series of 
weekly lectures on Robert Browning’s 
great poem, “‘The Ring and the Book.” 

Church of the Unity, Rochester, 
N. H. As a part of a candlelight service 
on Christmas Sunday new members were 
welcomed into the church. The Women’s 
Alliance branch attended this service in 
a body. A rapidly growing church school 
has been organized. 

* * 
CORRECTION 


The name of the author of ““The Harvest 
of Liberty’’ which appeared in the January 
13th issue of The Register was misspelled. 
It should have been O. A. Hammand, and 
not Hammond. 

Also the sentence commencing on line 
25, page 24, in this article should have 
read: ‘America was the last of the white 
nations to abolish Negro slavery and the 
only one that required a war to do so.” 


JUDGE WALCOTT HEADS 
BOSTON UNITARIAN CLUB 


Judge Robert Walcott of the East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., District Court was elected 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at its annual meeting in Boston, 
January 12, to succeed Leverett Salton- 
stall. Other officers chosen were: Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg and Robert Luce, 
vice presidents; Arthur D. Nash, secre- 
tary; Arthur G. White, treasurer; Leverett 
Saltonstall, Alfred H. Downing, and Ed- 
ward P. Furber, additional members of the 
Council. 

The secretary’s report, presented by 
Charles S. Bolster in the absence of Mr. 
Nash, showed a net gain of ten new mem- 
bers for the past year, and Rev. Arthur W. 
Olsen, reporting for the special member- 
ship committee, stated that five new mem- 
bers had been enrolled during the past 
month. Another corps of thirty member- 
ship scouts was appointed for the ensuing 
month. 

Chief Justice John P. Higgins of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts spoke on 
the effects of the economic policies of the 
present administration, criticizing its heavy 
expenditures and large pay roll and advo- 
cating that the responsibility for relief 
should be restored to the states and local 
communities. States’ rights, he declared, 
“have been vanishing for years.’’ He be- 
lieved that the government should strive 
for equalization of the tax burden, and 
that no securities should be exempt from 
taxation. Massachusetts, he was glad to 
say, “has been paying as it goes.” 

As evidence of how basically prosperous 
the American people are, Chief Justice 
Higgins pointed out that twelve million 
Americans own their homes, fifty million 
have savings bank accounts, and seventy- 
five million carry life insurance. 

* 


* 


ROGER BALDWIN TO SPEAK 


Roger N. Baldwin, of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, will address the Boston 
Branch of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, January 28, on “A Fight for 
Labor’s Rights.’”’ Buffet supper at six 
o’clock. Reservations at fifty-five cents 
may be made through Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, 25 Beacon Street. 


* * 


MEADVILLE NOTES 


Meadville’s unique system of required 
field work for all students has been carried 
on successfully, assignments of the seniors 
being as follows: Mr. Laws, assistant to 
Dr. Vogt; Felix Lion, student minister of 
the Church of the Brotherhood, from 
which Rev. Oswald E. Helsing resigned in 
December on account of his wife’s illness 
and his own. This church under the su- 
pervision of the Church Extension Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Unitarian Council, of 
which Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, M. T. S. 
1926, is chairman, is seeking re-establish- 
ment in a more strategic position in Chi- 
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cago’s northeast side. On Sunday eve- 
ning, December 12, our new moderator- 
elect, Honorable Sanford H. Bates, ad- 
dressed a Unitarian rally in the hall of the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, where the church is 
at present meeting, and, with occasional 
assistance in the pulpit from members of 
the faculty as well as Andrew X. Mahy, a 
senior who is doing supply preaching, the 
movement is making encouraging progress. 
Robert Turner is student minister at 
Shelbyville, Ill., where his efficient work 
will be continued through 1938-39. Mr. 
Harrington is student minister at Hobart, 
Ind., where his work has resulted in a re- 
markable reviva! of enthusiasm. 

By student election, Mr. Harrington 
preached the Thanksgiving sermon and 
John Laws the Christmas sermon in Hull 
Chapel. 

Faculty preaching engagements have 
been many and varied. Dr. Snow gave the 
sermon at the ordination of Rev. Gerald 
F. Weary, M. T. S. 1936, now settled at 
Wichita, Kan. The ordination also marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the church. 
Professor Adams has preached at German- 
town, Louisville, and St. Paul, as well as 
having given an address at the Hobart 
forum. Each of the faculty has helped 
out with the Church of the Brotherhood. 
On December 8 Dr. Lyttle conducted the 
funeral at Geneva, Ill., of Miss Mary 
Dodson, a birthright member of the 
church there, which was founded in 1842. 
During the Christmas recess he attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Church History Society at Philadelphia, 
and was elected vice president. 

The winter quarter at the Meadville 
Theological School began on January 3. 
On the evening of January 4 the members 
of the school, faculty and friends, met for 
the opening dinner of the quarter in John 
Woolman Hall of the First Unitarian 
Church. Presiding at the after-dinner 
exercises was Donald King of the senior 
class. John Clark, Guy Meyer, James 
Hanner and Felix Lion spoke on the topic, 
“Church Union,” each representing a dif- 
ferent denomination. George Williams 
reported on his attendance at a student 
conference during the Christmas recess at 
Oxford, Ohio. 

A new member of the school, Rev. Vilma 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, February 1-4, 
Rey. Richard Roberts, D. D., Sherbourne Church, 
Toronto. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centera 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville : 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D- 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Membership in the League is open to all men 
of good character, regardless of race or creed. 

You can assist in the movement for enhancing 
the influence of Liberal Religion, through mem- 
bership in your local chapter, or by sending dues 
of $1.00 as a member-at-large directly to national 
headquarters. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


Szantho of Kolozsvar, Transylvania, was 
welcomed. Miss Szantho, who is the first 
woman to be graduated from the Unitarian 
Theological College in Kolozsvar, spoke of 
her recent experiences as a student in 
England. She will study at Meadville for 
the next two quarters in the field of prac- 
tical theology, with special emphasis upon 
the pastoral relationship. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTO 
i i 1 worthy of 5 
been 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests — 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


thotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kiloeycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun-_ 


day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 
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